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WORTH DOING BADLY? 


F we recall correctly, Chesterton once stated that “What is worth 

doing is worth doing badly”—a declaration which we find ourselves 
unprepared to accept unless very important qualifications are made. It 
is necessary, for example, to build a shelter. Obviously if only one 
man is available, he should undertake the job even if he knows that he 
will do it poorly, but the realization itself should not exempt him from 
doing the best within his capabilities. Were two men, or four or ten, 
available, the one selected should be as a matter of common sense the 
one who can best perfect the work. Again if those in need of the 
shelter do not insist on a good job, that the builder should be exempt 
from doing his best is challengable. This analogy, if applied to poetry, 
will unquestionably limp. The person who, capable of excellence, writes 
a bad poem is preventing no other poem from being written, as might 
be the case with the shelter. And it is easily in the province of the editor 
who insists on excellence, no matter how weary he may become of 
knowledgable attempts to induce him to pass the inferior, to reject the 
bad poem.- 

These reflections were prompted by one of our readers who found 
that the editorial in the January issue aroused the following questions 
first introduced by two observations: “Certain people cannot appreciate 
the ‘higher’ or let us say ‘good’ poetry. Yet a verse, religious especially 
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though not necessarily . . . gives them a good thought, a pleasurable 
feeling, etc. Are not ‘lesser’ poets [versifiers] justified in writing for 
these, or must every poem [versification] strive to be poetry? In other 
words, may poetry [ versification] be written to give others good thoughts 
or a passing pleasant feeling?” (To ask if “every poem must strive to 
be poetry?” is a contradiction in terms and unclear since it is not the 
poem but the poet who strives.) If the words bracketed—and the 
bracketing is ours—replace those of our correspondent the answer might 
well be affirmative with reservations. These latter would be predicated 
on the observations concerning Chesterton’s statement. But there are 
several collateral ideas which might be examined, and possibly one of 
these might be immediately applied to SPIRIT. 

If SPIRIT says to his prospective contributors that it insist on the 
adage which Chesterton amended by changing its “well” to “badly” — 
if, in other words, it insists on the satisfaction of certain standards of 
excellence, it does not thereby proclaim that all who fail to meet these 
should be forever silenced. It does assert that they will not be allowed 
to speak in SPIRIT. We are realists to the point of knowing the exist- 
ence of variability in the public’s poetic appreciation and we would not 
ignore the pleasure which obviously college students, if polls of senior 
classes are indices, take in Kipling’s “If.” They are entitled to their 
level of taste and all the satisfaction they can find in its gratification. 
How an editor or a publisher caters to taste is a matter for his own deci- 
sion, and without doubt if he is exclusively interested in the financial 
he will cater to the broadest possible. Usually this is not only the lowest 
but unhappily it may be conditioned to new depths. The depression of 
good taste, and the responsibility of those catering, was fundamental in 
the theme of the cited editorial, ““The Sacrifice of Quality.” 

SPIRIT has often enough pointed out that, determined on the audi- 
ence to which it would appeal, there exists a far larger one beyond. 
Public demand will be served; and if this is for “‘a good thought, a pleas- 
urable feeling, etc.,” in versification there will doubtless always be those 
to serve it. Wistfully hoping that the public will become less satisfied 
with the mediocre, less content with the imitation when the real product 
can be obtained, we are prepared to admit that even the statement of a 
platitudinous truth may potentially effect some good. At the same 
time, we are pledged to repeat, in this quotation from “A Manifesto on 
Poetry”: “... poetry is [not] a mere matter of pleasant words, neatly 
arranged in pretty patterns to present platitudes, easy sentiments, nature 
reports and routine pieties.” 
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VETERAN 
Or Anticipation Is Greater Than Realization 


Then, why not walk with a silver cane 
Or sail in a golden boat, 

Or mock the wind at every dawn 

To sing with a velvet throat? 


And why no steeds of arrogant hoof, 
Nor vellum tome, nor lyre? 

Nor fabulous mead of manna to quaff, 
Nor even a birchwood fire? 


Well, now, my lad, and now, my youth, 
The marigold has fled; 
The birds of prey have circled south 
And every hero’s dead. 
DONALD COPELAND CARTER. 


CREATION 


Neither by bread alone, nor the strict care 
With which the statutes of the law are kept, 
Nor by what rituals the mind may fare 

Among the shadows, fumbling and inept, 

But by some heart-engendered metaphor, 

Some parable in music, some white trend 

Of radiance imparted, shall the sore 

Beleaguered soul be fed . . . the sore breach mend. 


Now, and at last, full morning! And at last 

Man lifts his eyes, conditioned to the night, 

Dazzled with portent, from the long-dead past 

To mark the fresh ascension into light 

Of his acknowledged godhood. O brave sky! 

O Bird in this blue air, how clear your cry! 
CATHERINE AMES CLINEDINST. 
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NO LESS OUR CHILD, SOLOMON 


(To a young Jew, condemned for bombing Palestine) 


You love your land, you say, and now 
Must die for it? Unknowingly, 

You die for loving not enough 

And for our lack. We have not taught; 
We hide behind our strength, we cluck, 
Point at your weakness, and we preach: 


Mere loving does not justify 

Your ignorance; look, you have failed 
To probe your love to its dark depths. 
There lies the glass of faith 

Under the slime of jealously, 

Under the mud of stupid rage, 

Under the fouled waters of your love, 
And you have done no dredging. 


No stars reflect on scum, poor patriot, 
Only the photo-flash of bulbs 
Recording for us your pained eyes, 
And the plea for truth behind them 
A nascent glimmer in the shadows— 
Your sacrifice will blacken even that. 


We share your fault. 


Our withheld hand is linked to yours no less 
For the withholding; your sick soul 

Remains in irons while the key rusts 

Upon our chatelaine. 


Forgive us at some future dawn 

When we shall have taught 

Ourselves as well 

The lesson of releasing for love’s sake 

That which we would clutch against the world. 


AUDREY R. MCGAFFIN. 














TRINITY AT LOURDES 


Never had beggar at the gate 
Called Beautiful a truer token 
Of His Name’s power! See on his knees 
One whose old bodily-bonds are broken: 
Here lame folk walk; for faith’s eye sees 
Beside the spring of living water 
Mary the all-compassionate— 
Ours and God’s Mother, and His Daughter. 
M. WHITCOMB HESS. 


EASTER—1947 


It is pleasant Easter morning 
When the lovely lilies stand, 
Telling with their gold flecked tongues 
Hosannas of the land. 
It is pleasant to remember 
Christ rose from the dead, 
Forgiving us the scarlet pool 
His ravaged Body bled. 
It is pleasant to pretend 
That now on Calvary’s hill, 
The smooth grass grows in Springtime, 
That now we do His will. 
As the war drums beat in China, 
And the mighty sit and sigh 
Over all of broken Europe, 
For the weak to die, 
And the atom in the hidden hand, 
Soft gloved on Easter day 
Is all that we have salvaged, 
All we have to say. 
Take these pleasantries who can, 
Mine is a bitter brew, 
Seeing Christ in agony, 
And the nails are new. 
GLADYS MCKEE. 
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MAKING A WILL FOR WHEN I LIVE 





I will you human that I may unite 

Where you kneel, too, in testament with Light, 
Christ in your eyes that roll away my stone, 
Your hour outweighing all my harvest sum 

Of frugal love the patient years have sown. 
But leave the bin half-full, as when you come, 
For God to fill; then know you could not dwell 
So cherished had I loved mankind less well. 


I take one step close to your face and pause, 
Surmising who within this bone is you 

To dazzle me with spring after flesh thaws. 
Who are you garbed in manhood clean to view? 
When you doff name and I unfasten mine 

To lay cooling like beads from the warm throat 
In shrivelled heap, in realms of real what sign 
Will token you—the radiance or mote? 


From crowd-fringe, I saw how your wisdom stirred 
And then we met, collapsing space our zong. 

That I should be so still and you so heard, 

The tension of disparity but spurred 

Aliveness taut for throated song of bird 

Where all sounds equalize in one white tone 

And I can sing your name, bless womb or stone, 
The miracle of you unborn, interred. 


Is relationship a cottage pane, 

Dusk—the clasp on threshold when days wane? 
Is it soft of milkweed, moth that winging 
Shuttles between, the sweet in pail we vision 
At tree spicket, sound of warrior singing? 
Love requires a sighting of precision: 

Since I can walk with you, yet hear the still 
Breath undeafened—it is blush of will! 


You come with face four-seasoned, shy, to wake 
Me with unwithering leaves—a sorcery 


In eyes of crocus faith in cold December, 











In lily smiles afloat a wintry lake. 

You come twig-crashing through my year, the ember 

Of my mind myrrh-cupped within your hands, and shake 
The syllables of song down from the tree 

Made evergreen—hold out myself to me. 


You yearn as if for a lost April face 

And in your start and hearkening, I trace 

A sadness as you lean to lift the tongs. 

The snow revives for me a scop with songs. 
From lilac days, our minstrels bring a lyre 

To serenade the mind from our warm fire. 
We sigh and neither knows with what intent, 
Whose silence is nostalgic, whose content. 


Once again the asp, the Ides of silence 

For you to hear, enchanted with the part, 

Poised on my toes, I pirouette and dance, 
Oblivious you willed the circumstance, 

Yet wake to find faith barred, then make larger 
Imperative request despite your start:— 

Just this: give me upon a silver charger 

The head of him you severed from my heart. 


Awoke, saw morning and no memory 

Of you sang on the sills, the mind-heart free. 
Noon ranged a golden beast upon the track 

Of lost desire to turn me from the glare 

To secret rose; but I manned noise and lack 

And closed the door at night and climbed the stair 
And grew so sure, I willed my heart to grace— 
Safe till the dreaming came—and then your face! 


Let nomads know emotion in your throat, 
Your lighted face, the Lamian vision smote. 
Within your pollen-ravaged heart, desire 
In chaos of singed wings shines out as stars, 
For only flame can be at once with fire, 
Alive and pure without estranging scars. 
Mute strangers in the silence of the night 
Warm hands around our solitary light. 
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Too long the womb of friendship folds my knees i 
And elbows in and love is quickening. 

I stir to be alive where passion flays, 

Lean on a barbed wire fence and know the sting 

Of bright imperious want, unsatisfied. 

Flesh is the lichen on the spirit bride; 

Let love will not of her own lichen be 

Denied, but wear the body publicly. 


Yon integrate me till I spring up tall 
To bend, gleaning the sheaves that you let fall, 
Eared and sheathed with fullness, graces unfold, 
The sun about my shoulders, chary of 
All steps but yours—and yet at top am scattering, 
Wind-spliced and hungering for your late love 
Sun-dark, devouring, warm and shattering 
To call me marrow, tassel into gold. 

NAOMI GILPATRICK. 


PARADOX 


How can you say of me with truth: 
“O you are beautiful, a dove 
Flown in the window of my heart; 
A willow in the wind of love; 


And like a river flows your hair, 

And in your eyes star kiss their kind. ...’ 
My glass reflects such poetry 

In plainest prose . . . but should you find 


> 


Some clear and inner light in me, 
Or stature grown to meet your need, 
Then am I woman set with stars 
And willow in the wind indeed! 


FLORENCE HYNES WILLETTE. 














WEAPONS 


These are your weapons: 
heart unalert, 

lips uncurved, 

glance avert. 


This is the pity: 

my love has made 
your weapons sharper 
than keenest blade. 


My love has fashioned 
you lance and sword 
that you can thrust 
with any word. 


Your weapons, my heart 
forged tenderly. 
Beloved, wield them 
sparingly. 
FRANCIS D. CLARE. 


INVENTORY 


The long and passionate years, 

They echo against my ears; 

The catcalls and the cheers 

Commingled and blended now; 

The curse and the secular vow, 

The prudent maybe and how, 

Blurred in phonetic limbo. 

The future with arms akimbo 

Addresses the standard inquiries, 

Quotes from my early diaries, 

Murmurs encouraging Kyries, 

While time slows down like a friend 

As the road takes a steepening bend 

On the journey I didn’t intend. 
CHAD WALSH. 
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MATURITY 


The wits, gone flower-gathering 
In a near meadow, 
For shapes of innocent faring, 
For joy without shadow, 
Return, having lost from their eyes 
The tiredness, the dolor, 
For the flowers’ young surprise, 
And gayety, and color. ... 
The wits as well had been 
A girl and boy, 
And the heart welcomes them in, 
For the sake of their joy, 
Thinking the wits are grown 
To childhood, at last, 
In wisdom like her own, 
With their folly past, 
And fit for heaven, at last. 
DAVID MORTON. 


OF ALL GREAT MEN 


The great men die; their legends verberate 
Along the dark barbaric years like roll 

Of drum and thunder, trembling off to wait 
The echo’s mercy and be still. The soul 
Of greatness lies beyond the dying, mute 
And stifled under history, alive 

But to its own vibrations, absolute, 
Immortal, needing only future to revive. 


And when we come, in future, when we come 
With adulation and acclaim, to seek 

Grave counsel from the dead, our skies 

Are split with calling, but their lips are dumb, 
And we perceive how transient are the wise, 
How great men pass, how legends cannot speak. 


HAROLD APPLEBAUM. 
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WHAT WAS PROMISE IN THE BUD 


What was promise in the bud 
fails of fulness in the fruit; 
only half of what is good 

is completely understood: 
half is hidden in the root. 


For all things that beauty are 
open only partly—part 
undiscovered in the eye, 
ear or mind or memory, 
escapes the heart. 
KEVIN SULLIVAN. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE SUNSET 


Swing round a moment from the darkening east 
toward the sunset. . . . Revelations told 

to prophets there are mirrored, briefly massed 
by the late sun’s incredible goodnight: 

The glass-clear oceans flashing fire; the gold, 
lucid as crystal, of that dwelling-place 

whose cherubim ascending wear the bright 
mysterious upturning topaz wheels 

Ezekiel saw, whose seraphim out-hold 

soft pinions over one too-loving Face 

(but light spokes mercifully through them), all 
exulting, Holy, holy, till the wall 

of Paradise, the jeweled rampart reels. . . . 


See the foundations trembling there in Heaven, 
chalcedony and sard and chrysolite, 
jacinth and beryl glittering in the seven 
radiances from seven lamps. O look, 
small craven heart, upon the tawny warning 
and the great golden flame of promise burning 
in western airs cloud-parted for our sight 
as wing-like covers of a final book. 
DOROTHY HOBSON. 
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AND SO IT COMES 





The death of a confused atheist 


And so it comes—the time to die; 

To leave the whining, sniffling crowd 

That round the cluttered square aloud 
With rabble-babble raise their cry; 

To join the horizontal throng 

In silent, dusty sepulchres 

Where screams of Mine or His or Hers 
Are mute—as mute as right and wrong... . 
As if there ever were a right 

Or wrong in this careening dance 

Of darkness where the strings of Chance 
Play jangled tunes from night to night. 


This is the ladder’s end. Come, make the peace 
Before you topple from the final rung; 

Before the herald of the heart will cease 

To pulse its messages from brain to tongue. 

Do you fling Nays at God when all the laws 

Of science grant that matter cannot spring 
From nothing, that there must have been a Cause 
For rock, for soil, for life—for everything? 


And what is science but a grand device 

Of man? And what is man? A creature glued 
Upon a ball, presuming he should brood 

On Wherefores and on Why; as if the lice 

That crawl a monkey’s rump should stare 

At skies beyond the giant hairs and say: 
“There is some purpose we are here today; 
Now, brothers, let us bow in silent prayer.” i 
I could go on with this conceit, but thought 
Is precious now—a stuff too dearly bought. 


Oh, is it precious? Surely you refute 
The very blasphemy you spout. For how 
Could such as thought be precious to a brute? 
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And if not brute, then will you answer now 
(While hours yet are hinged upon two hands) 
What logic can you marshal to repress 

The Primal Force that shaped to seas and lands 
An atomless expanse of nothingness? 


None! None! Without the artifice 
And cunning there is none. 

I yield, but do not think from this 
The battle has been won. 


One sword remains for my attack; 
I draw it from its sheath. 

With this I drive your armies back; 
From this the laurel wreath. 


I say when God made this dark earth, 
If God there be someplace, 

He flung the thing away at birth 
And turned aside His face. 


And has not looked again down here 
For fear that He might see 

How illy He devised a sphere 

Once in éternity. 


You lie disarmed at last, the final blade 

Turned on yourself—a jagged piece of steel 

That shivers in your heart. Since you have made 

A mockery of all that you could feel 

Before you played your brain against your soul, 

Then Death is but a jester at the door 

To lead you into madness; and the whole 

Parade of years on years becomes a roar 

Of hollow sounds. Then go—but once inside 

Prepare for more than apathy and sleep; 

Discover, but too late, the sword of pride 

Torments with deeper wounds... and deep... and deep. 
EUGENE T. MALESKA. 
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TRANSLATION 


The ponderous noise of love is flung 
To the waiting, guarded ears— 

It breaks, recurs, and breaks again, 
And only the listener hears 


Deep within himself, the shrill 
And treble cry it takes 
Thinning into single sound— 
The massive words it makes. 
MARY BARBARA KANE. 


THE CRUCIFIXION 


Lonely it is, and the first of the loneliest places, 
A chasm no wisdom could fathom, no sympathy span, 
And into its havoc alone in His sorrow descended 


The Son of Man. 


In love He elected to carry humanity with Him 

But only as load to the heart, a calamitous weight. 

He carried their pride and deceit, and He wrapped His pure spirit 
In their greed and corruption and hate. 


He fastened Himself to the dark, with Gethsemane’s knowledge, 
To a fixedness final and sure, though it let Him roam free 
Through all places of pain to the ultimate black suffocation 
That would blot out His agony. 


He floundered through billows of grief on an ocean of torment 
With a sky of pure torment above, 

And the waters came into His soul, and the Father departed 
With the Spirit of Love. 


None could follow Him inward for less than divine were His creatures 
And their sorrow had limits to bear. 
Some came to the brink of the night; He took leave of them there. 


Alone He went inward through wave after wave of the darkness, 
Through a density bottomless, roofless and boundlessly wide, 

Till He came to the utter abyss of an infinite anguish 

And there without witness He died. 
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O measureless night. . . . Yet all men must approach to its outskirts 
Though the time of their journey be brief. 
They must come to the edge of this sea like a smothering cloth, 
And all to be saved 
Must touch the black hem of this robe of unthinkable grief. 
JESSICA POWERS. 


THE PROPHET AND THE PROFIT 


Could the seraphim cleanse my iniquitous lips 

I would cry—We are building a Babel again! 

This tower of mistrust will fall on us, men— 
Buttressed with fear East and West, North and South! 





Yet with tower atopple my one hand grips 

Armagedden’s coupons in the gamble for power 

And collects on the yeasty increase of the hour. ... 

Little hour . . . while the other hand lies on my mouth. 
CLARE LYON HARDMAN. 


RESPITE 


Now you are with me: my pursuing hound, 
Outwitted for a moment, seems a myth 
And, close upon my trail, makes not a sound. 





Though I perceive you, touch is not wherewith 
You tell me of your love, nor can the eye 
Reflect you, nor the ear become a path 


Through which the listener’s heart links grave and sky. 
But somehow you are near; grief, having sprung 
Hound-like, is brought to heel and tokens ply, 


Simple, familiar, without aid of tongue, 

Between the living and the virile dead 

Who stand aloof from time and grief and dread. 
ELEANOR GLENN WALLIS. 
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SAVE SORROW 


Weep not for the cynic, who tasting the wine, the bread, 
Has found them bitter and mouldy; who has no heart 
To hope for happier fare, but stands apart 

Snarling at seekers whom these crusts have fed. 

The blind believer mourns not, though he bled 

To no avail, and in the shouting mart 

Fasted and prayed, daring the poisoned dart 

Of mockery, to join the anonymous dead. 


Save sorrow for the favored, the strong, the spry 

Comers to the feast, who bow not to the host; 

Who spill the brimming cups they snatch as theirs, 

And scan the bounty with appraising eye, 

Giving no grace, nor offering courteous toast, 

Saving no scraps for the beggar below stairs. 
MARGARET BREWSTER CHARD. 


TACTICS 


Now we retreat, battered, but not quite beaten— 

Here we withdraw our forces for a while 

And let the enemy employ its guile 

Thinking our ranks are thinned, our strength is smitten— 
These are the methods one must use in battle, 

But must we use such tactics, too, in love? 

Must we advance, retreat, forever prove 

That we have gained a foothold, little by little? 


Oh, let our love come on the open field 

In open daylight . . . not cringe like a coward, 
And stand its ground; then will it never yield, 
Give way one inch, or let its guard be lowered— 
Let come what may—for even in defeat 


Our love will still go forward in retreat! 
MAE WINKLER GOODMAN. 
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THE POET AND HIS PHILOSOPHY* 


By JoHN S. KENNEDY 


ee HERE shall we be when nobody has a view of life?” The 
\X) The question comes as the quiet culmination of one of Eliza- 
beth Bowen’s short stories gathered in the new volume en- 
titled Ivy Gripped the Steps. The reply to the question is yet another 
question: “You don’t expect me to understand you, do you?” This 
opaque comment on an incisive assertion, interrogatively put, expresses 
the minds of all too many of our contemporaries. Great numbers of 
people today are exclusively concerned about living life and not in the 
least concerned about understanding it. Life is to them like their auto- 
mobiles: something not to be understood but simply to be kept going. 
They feel that it is unpatterned, adventitious, crazily accidental, and 
ultimately meaningless. Hence they concentrate on the moment, look- 
ing neither behind nor ahead in a reflective, analytical, comprehending 
way; and address themselves to the gratification of the flesh, the stimula- 
tion of the senses, the satisfaction of appetite, the seeking of diversion 
and excitement, the provision of comfort. 

Such an attitude, or philosophy if you will, is inevitably found in 
the prose and poetry of the time. For literature and life interact. The 
writer both reflects and influences the mentality of his era. In current 
writing one finds impressionism which conveys no more than elusive 
moods; photographic realism which deals with surfaces, not depths; the 
re-creation or simulation or suggestion of sensation deliberately, pains- 
takingly barren of significance; the endless, laundry-list-like recital of 
particulars with any hint of the universal rigorously excluded. What 
happens, is the beginning and the end of many writers’ interest; they 
pay no attention to why it happens or what it means. They strive to 
pelt their readers with a hail of experiences, not to thread experiences on 
a unifying string in orderly, conclusive fashion. A view of life? “You 
do not expect me to understand you, do you?” 

But if the second and more typical question is murky, the first and 
less typical is far from pellucid. ‘Where shall we be when nobody has 
a view of life?” Just a view of life is not enough. Even the person 
who denies, or is blank about, the possibility of a view of life, is un- 
wittingly confessing his own: namely that life is fortuitous and unintel- 
ligible. And among those who maintain that a view of life is possible 





* Address given at a Congress of Poetry, Hunter College, April 28, 1946. This 
address will be included in the publication, Return to Poetry, announced in this issue. 
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and necessary, one finds a variety of opinions and irreconcilable dif- 
ferences. 

There are a hundred contradictory and clashing philosophies of life: 
one holding that man is a mere mechanism; another making him “a 
beast, no more”; a third attributing to him, but not accounting for, 
distinctively human faculties and dignity; a fourth investing him with a 
supernatural life; and so on. These incompatible, in many instances 
mutually exclusive, philosophies of life are not all equally true. They 
cannot be. In the welter, one is true. The others are false, as being either 
at odds with the truth or truncated or eviscerated versions of the truth. 

This whole matter is radical and enormously consequential. It is not 
comparable, as some would have us think, to different preferences in 
cocktails or cookies. It is not simply a friendly free-for-all, an indif- 
ferent divergence of tastes, a circus parade of relativities where there can 
be no absolute, a brain-baby contest in which every entry is a winner. 
For on our conception and evaluation of man, on our appraisal of life, 
depends what we are and what we do, individually and as a community; 
the latter flow straight from the former. 

We realized this, in a fragmentary way, at the inception of the late 
war. The war was begun, perhaps not exclusively, but certainly in part, 
to resist and expunge a philosophy of life which regarded man as of no 
intrinsic worth, as essentially identical with things or animals, and there- 
fore to be enslaved, herded, robbed, used and abused, maimed and mur- 
dered at will by those possessing a monopoly of coercive force. Con- 
fronted by this philosophy advancing upon us in arms, we took strong 
action to halt it, to hurl it back, to cleanse the areas it had fouled. But, 
even in a moment of apocalyptic light, we were concerned more with its 
unpleasant effects than with its erroneous causes. We acted more in- 
stinctively than critically, with a greater interest in self than in truth, as 
the event has shown. We are yet to come to grips with the problem on 
the root level. 

The measure of our blindness is to be found in our conviction that 
the fission of the atom is the most portentous fact of the times. It is 
nothing of the sort. Actually, it is quite secondary to another series of 
fissions long in progress: namely, the successive fissions of faith and 
philosophy, of the truth about man and human life. This process, trace- 
able at least as far back as the Renaissance, has resulted in the breaking 
up of an integral entity into disparate pieces labeled political man, eco- 
nomic man, natural man, religious man, aesthetic man, and so forth; and 
the changing of the harmonious organism of society into a clamorous, 
contentious cockpit of autonomous individuals, deified nations, races, 
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sects, classes and parties. Thus, the fission of the atom, if it does not 
herald the end of the world, at least grimly climaxes a protracted period 
of history in which fission has been the ordinary, accepted thing on 
planes of far greater importance than the starkly physical. 

The answer to intellectual and moral fission is fusion; but fusion 
without truth becomes confusion. The searching, the finding, the recog- 
nition, and the acceptance of the irreducible, irrefragable truth about 
man, his nature, his life, his destiny thus is the most urgent business of 
the moment. Our future may be discerned in our philosophy. We 
now have chaos in philosophy; we cannot, while this endures, have any- 
thing but chaos in life. 

How is the poet involved here? Frank Sheed says, in the introduc- 
tion to his anthology, Poetry and Life, something to this effect: that the 
poet is the seer whose function is to penetrate to the truth of things, and 
the sayer who communicates the truth of things in a precise, vivid, 
kindling way touching more than the intellect and unique to poetry. 
This is putting the poet’s role simply but exactly. 

The poet, like everyone else, though he sees more of them, sees things 
in terms of his own philosophy of life. What his senses introduce into 
his mind he receives, understands, and interprets according to the ex- 
planation of reality, the view of man, the hierarchy of values to which 
he subscribes. His own presuppositions, his own faith, his own master 
ideas are a filter for what he observes. If he is a Marxist poet, all will be 
seen through the focus of the hammer and sickle eye-piece and the red 
lens. The vision is altered according as one is a surrealist, an existential- 
ist, and so forth. Schools of poets, unlike schools of fish, owe what 
solidarity they have to a shared philosophy. 

The poet need not be, and very likely is not, a philosopher in the 
formal sense. He may not have mastered or originated a set of propo- 
sitions crisply setting forth the philosophy which he follows or which 
he has devised. But, whether or not he is aware of the fact, he does have 
a philosophy, an estimate of man, a body of what he considers basic, omni- 
relevant, and normative truth. 

Now, it matters very much that every human being have a sound 
philosophy of life, one squaring with, and scanting none of, reality. 
This is requisite for the proper and successful ordering of personal and 
social life, for understanding, right choices, and human fulfilment. But 
it matters particularly that the poet have a correct and complete phi- 
losophy of life, because he is a seer and a sayer for others, not merely for 
himself. 


You observe—and perhaps, therefore, at once close your ears con- 
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temptuously against me—that I take for granted the poet’s intention of 
communicating something to others. He is not, in my undoubtedly 
deplorable, old-fashioned view, addressing himself alone in the bony cell 
of his skull, in a soundproof solitude, in a sought, secure and silent desert 
into which, somehow, literary agents, linotype machines and binderies 
always manage sacrilegiously to intrude. He is speaking to others; that 
is one aspect of his role or vocation. For poetry is not private, but a 
communication, a letter or a beacon or a trumpet call to the world. 

This is true even of those poets of whom we lazy folk bitterly com- 
plain that they defy reading. The problem of the poet’s idiom is not 
mine today, but another speaker’s, and I gladly leave it to him. How- 
ever, I would say two things: First, that even the exhibitionists, who— 
like an eccentric throwing carpet-tacks to hungry pigeons—fling in our 
startled faces inedible parts of speech and jigsaw jargon and sheer 
abracadabra, are trying to communicate something, namely, a sense of 
their own inaccessible superiority to us. Secondly, that in the case of the 
sincere but still highly obscure poets, the failure to communicate may 
not be the fault of the poets wholly or at all; it may very well be that 
of an audience ignorant, insensitive, or inert. There is considerable jus- 
tice in Allen Tate’s observation that “Modern poetry is difficult because 
we have lost the art of reading any poetry that will not read itself to us.” 
And there is meat in these words of W. H. Auden, “The lack of com- 
munication between artist and audience proves the lack of communica- 
tion between all men; a work of art only unmasks the lack which is 
common to us all, but which we normally manage to gloss over with 
every trick and convention of conversation; men are now only indi- 
viduals who can form collective masses but not communities.” 

The poet, then, seeks to communicate. What he tries to say to us is 
not “Good morning” or “No smoking” or “Count your change before 
leaving the cashier’s window.” No, he is always discoursing—even when 
doing so indirectly, allusively—on fundamentals, on ultimates. His ob- 
ject is to heighten our consciousness, as Edith Sitwell puts it; to open our 
eyes to meaning; to fire us with truth. Baudelaire called all artists light- 
houses. Francois Mauriac, commenting on this assertion, is right in say- 
ing that artists “light a great fire in the darkness, and they set light to 
themselves so as to attract the greatest number of their fellow beings to 
them.” He is perhaps being extreme when he insists that the artist wants 
to make other people “replicas of himself.” But, at any rate, the poet 
endeavors to reach, to illumine, and to influence, so that others may look 
on the truth as he understands it and embrace it as he has embraced it. 
The poet’s faith or philosophy, then, is of capital importance. 
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“A poet does not write just for the pleasure of moving his fingers”: 
says Donald A. Stauffer in his recent book, The Nature of Poetry, “he 
writes to communicate. And what can he communicate, directly, or 
indirectly, that is not touched by his conviction? A poem is neither a 
crude creed nor an exercise in technique; it is a conveying of personal 
values and beliefs, and as such it possesses moral significance. . . . The 
poet deals with the raw material of morality, the acts and beliefs and 
sensibilities of men; he cannot possibly refrain from passing judgment 
on the values of those human acts and beliefs and sensibilities. . . . He 
will not often assert universal dogmas. . . . But this does not mean that 
because his manner of thinking is personal rather than impersonal, local- 
ized rather than abstract, his poetry lacks moral significance.” Though 
I should not consider this statement precise in all details, it does say, sub- 
stantially, what I have been struggling to say, and with the impact of an 
authority I altogether lack. The character of the poet’s philosophy of 
life is vastly important in the shaping of his work. 

W. H. Auden writes, ““The statement, ‘Man is a fallen creature with 
a natural bias to do evil,’ and the statement, ‘Men are good by nature 
and made bad by society,’ are both presuppositions, but it is not an aca- 
demic question to which one we give assent. If, as I do, you assent to 
the first, your art and politics will be very different from what they will 
be if you assent, like Rousseau or Whitman, to the second.” ‘Your art 
will be very different, yes. And that is nowhere better illustrated than 
in the works of Mr. Auden himself. When he was Marxist in philoso- 
phy, if never in acknowledged political allegiance, that fact showed un- 
mistakably in his poetry. So, too, were his Freudian views evident in 
what he wrote. Of late there is an obvious return on his part to some of 
traditional Christian truth, if not to its plenitude. This the reader of his 
oratorio, For the Time Being, would know without being told anything 
about the poet’s present philosophy. It is there, in his work, past miss- 
ing or mistaking. He is communicating something quite different from 
what he previously communicated. 

Mr. Auden, too, can serve perfectly as an illustration of the final 
point which I wish to make. And that is that the philosophy or faith of 
the poet need not confine or cramp him technically. Quite the reverse. 
The technical brilliance of Mr. Auden’s For the Time Being is proof of 
this; he has never done anything better. 

In this connection, the poet would do well to listen to Jacques Mari- 
tain who writes: “If you want to produce Christian work, be a Chris- 
tian, and try to make a work of beauty into which you have put your 
heart; do not adopt a Christian pose. Do not make the absurd attempt 
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to sever in yourself the artist and the Christian. They are one, if you 
really are a Christian, and if your art is not isolated from your soul by 
some aesthetic system. But apply only the artist in you to the work in 
hand; precisely because they are one, the work will be wholly of the one 
as of the other. Do not separate your art from your faith. But leave 
distinct what is distinct. Do not try to blend by force what life unites 
so well. If you were to make your aesthetic an article of faith, you would 
spoil your faith. If you were to make your devotion a rule of artistic 
operation, or turn the desire to edify into a method of your art, you 
would spoil your art.” 

There is special meaning for the poet in Christ’s words, “Take care, 
therefore, that the light that is in thee is not darkness.” When he has 
carried out that injunction, when his faith and philosophy are light and 
not darkness, when he knows and when he loves, he can write as the 
spirit moves him and his work will be a communication of truth. “If 
thy whole body is full of light,” says Christ, “having no part in dark- 
ness, it will all be illumined, as when a bright lamp illumines thee.” 

Then the effect of the poet’s work, although he is not an apologist, a 
propagandist, a proselytizer, will be the carrying of that Light of which 
(or, better, of Whom) St. Paul speaks in the Prologue to his Gospel, to a 
generation perishing for want of it. Our contemporaries think of men 
as born “‘of blood,” “‘of the will of the flesh,” “of the will of man,” 
hence man’s terrible lot and prospects. They need to be told that men 
are born “of God,” provided only they “believe in His name.” Let the 
Catholic poet again incarnate the Word. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Lord Weary’s Castle, by Robert Lowell. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Company. $2.50. 


It is not a pleasant task to review this book, because, not having 
sufficient space to justify my disagreement with it, I will probably be 
termed reactionary or out of step with the times. Besides, the book has 
been almost extravagantly praised by some reviewers, who are supposed 
to know their primer of criticism extraordinarily well. And there are 
some Catholic critics, I fear, who will be impatient with a reviewer who 
cannot recognize and wholeheartedly accept a modern Catholic poet 
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when he sees one. In reference to this last attitude, let me observe that 
Mr. Lowell’s Catholicism—he is a convert—should not automatically 
prejudice a Catholic reviewer in favor of the book. I feel quite certain 
that Mr. Lowell himself would stand for no such thing, but would have 
his work considered dispassionately, as poetry by a certain poet, and not 
as poetry by a new Catholic. And at all events, there is no specifically 
Catholic atmosphere running through the book. 

When one comes upon samples of the poems in reviews, or when one 
tastes a few passages of the book at first hand, he is instantly struck with 
the intensity of the language and the salty, sparkling freshness of the 
imagery and symbolism. The book promises a new experience, and he 
hopes that a certain critic was right, who thought the appearance of 
Lord Weary’s Castle as momentous as Frost’s and Eliot’s first books. But 
this reviewer, at any rate, after giving the book two slow readings, the 
first with an open mind, the second with mounting annoyance, suffered 
disappointment. In a few words, this is largely a book of what may be 
called fragmentary poetry. Passages are superb. Few whole poems are 
memorable. The book is heavy with needless unintelligibility. It is not 
so impenetrable as, say, Dylan Thomas’s work, nor so tantalizingly sym- 
bolic as Eliot’s Ash Wednesday, which makes incomparably lovely sound 
and stirs brilliant images, but which carries little light of unified mean- 
ing for the intellect. 

A handful of poems succeed, on second trial, in getting their mean- 
ing across to the whole mind. But many of them elude a second trial: 
they light up in passages; the reader thinks he knows what the poet is 
driving at; he comes to the last lines with fear, hoping he will end the 
contest with a smile; but, just where he expects the poet to be definite 
and lucid, he is defeated—and angered. Less exasperating than many 
another modern adventure in creative work, this is still a book for those 
who prefer the shadowy, and enjoy wandering in the occult gardens of 
symbolism, studied allusions, strange subjects, biological imagery, and 
intellectual defeat. The average reader who relishes Shakespeare, much 
of Hopkins, half of Eliot, very little of Hart Crane or Dylan Thomas or 
the innumerable contributors to learned literary quarterlies, will not en- 
joy Lord Weary’s Castle, except for the exploding brightness of many 
passages here and there, and nine or ten poems like “The North Sea 
Undertaker’s Complaint,” “Katherine’s Dream,” “Adam and Eve,” “At 
the Altar,” and (certainly a piece of high art) the sequence called ““The 
Quaker Graveyard in Nantucket.” 

It may be that the average reader is not being fair with Lord Weary’s 
Castle to give it only two trials. Perhaps he should give it the chance 
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which Eliot says he gave to Perse’s Anabasis before he came to grasp that 
poem as a whole—four or five careful readings. Perhaps he should lay 
his mind open to the flow of the compelling imagery, and not seek an 
intellectual argument under a poem, but only “the logic of the imagina- 
tion,” as it is called. But the average reader would have to be trained in 
this subtle art, and perhaps dislikes being swallowed up in the commun- 
ion of esthetes who write (as the event proves) solely for one another. 
He may be happy in his ignorance, and baffled by the need to say oblique- 
ly what might be said straightforward—if one only had the art to say it 
well at the same time. He will regret that Robert Lowell, who can say 
things straight and well when he wants to, time after time goes off on 
solitary journeys. What the average reader will not find in these poems, 
in any consistency, is the proven art of creative communication between 
one human being and another. He will find what might be called the 
objectification of the poet’s own vision and mood, set down in the way 
the poet chooses to set it down; he will look almost in vain for a sharing 
in that vision and mood. 

Robert Lowell writes in graceful metrical patterns, and not in free 
verse. The idiom of the book is unobtrusively reminiscent of four or 
five well-blended sources. The splendid handling of the sea in many 
lines like these, 


Guns, cradled on the tide, 

Blast the eelgrass about a waterclock 

Of bilge and backwash, roil the salt and sand 
Lashing earth’s scaffold, rock 

Our warships in the hand 

Of the great God, where time’s contrition blues 
Whatever it was these Quaker sailors lost 

In the mad scramble of their lives. . . . 


awakens the similarly energetic and radiant words of Hopkins in his 
“Wreck of the Deutschland.” The spirit of Melville’s sea-prose, which 
runs over into occasional prose-poetry, bathes many of the lines in Lord 
Weary’s Castle. And there is a hint of Pound and Eliot in the tone and 
technique of several refined but bitter denunciations of the modern 
paganism. 

In bowing out of an embarrassing situation, let me pay due tribute 
to Robert Lowell where he succeeds so impressively in communicating 
his vision and mood. He has a felicitous and vigorous language, crowd- 
ing an amazingly extensive vocabulary into sixty-eight pages; he handles 
his imagery boldly; he has a fine feeling for metrical rhythm, a sensitive 
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pity and a Shakespearean sense of moral rightness, touched here and 
there with a glowing Catholic tenderness. If the book were all of a piece 
with the “Quaker Graveyard,” its appearance would be an event of the 
first magnitude. As it is, I do not think it should be hailed as anything 
more than an intriguing but disconcerting collection of uneven poems, 
some almost excellent, some spoiled by unexpected ambiguity, some 
hopelessly obscure—all in all, a book which is exciting at first glance, 
but disappointing upon careful reading.— JOHN DUFFY, C.SS.R. 


The Mountain of the Sleeping Maiden, by Stanton A. Coblentz. Mill 
Valley, Calif.: The Wings Press. $1.75. 

After the Blossoming, by Eva Willes Wangsgaard. Mill Valley, Calif.: 
The Wings Press. $1.50. 

Sight and Sound, by Anne Lloyd. New York: The Fine Editions Press. 
$2.00. 

For several reasons, The Mountain of the Sleeping Maiden is a dis- 
appointing book—specifically, because in the body of the work, Mr. 
Coblentz, who often excels in the quatrain form, has allowed cataloging 
and epithet to smother the spark of his poetry. In addition to this, his 
approach frequently follows the time-worn path of the obvious. In 
general, the book disappoints keenly because its author is representative 
of a great body of people writing in this country today and publishing 
in various newspapers and magazines—people who go round and round 
the bush which often smolders, but never quite bursts into flame. That 
Mr. Coblentz is an ardent admirer of nature one cannot deny. How- 
ever, sweeping parallels drawn from nature are not enough: the reader 
asks a more thoughtful interpretation of the inner meaning of the world 
about him. While the author speaks of “fresh wonder and magnifi- 
cence” in “Land’s End,” he ultimately falls back on generalities. ‘The 
writing in this, incidentally, Mr. Coblentz’ thirteenth volume of verse, 
stems from the nostalgic thought-patterns of the nineteenth century. 
“The Great Observer” is by far the best work in the book, along with 
the quatrain, “Appraisal,” with its sharp imagery. The title poem, 
which tells the legend of Mount Tamalpais, was an excellent opportunity 
to explore the possibilities of words above the timber line of prose. In- 
stead, there appear too-easy rhymes and disturbing phrases used ob- 
viously for the sake of the rhyme, such as: 


But the Great White Spirit led his steps 
To the crevice on the peak, 

And there he found the healing herb 
Of magic so unique. 
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It has been said that no writer should be allowed to write without learn- 
ing to skip intermediate sentences. This might well apply to the book 
as a whole, for here, the reader is left no room for wonder or speculation. 
If this is sanity in poetry, one may be forgiven for wishing at times for 
a wisp of madness. 

In After the Blossoming, Mrs. Wangsgaard’s work touches the outer 
fringe of poetry. The verse is above the average found in the women’s 
magazines, but, sadly and often, glides from sentiment to sentimentality. 
More discipline in thought and technique would lift the author’s work 
to a more secure place. The war poems, when examined in the cold light 
of today, do not quite stand alone: they must inevitably lean on the 
mood of the hour in which they were written. In short, they are what 
John Lehman refers to as verse-journalism. The light verse included 
by Mrs. Wangsgaard in her book points to her true medium. She is ex- 
tremely successful in the poems “Portrait of a Two-year-old,” “Perfec- 
tionist,” and the pungent “Late Blooming.” 

Mrs. Lloyd’s Sight and Sound is a more carefully planned volume 
than the two above-mentioned books. Although there are occasional 
lapses which make the writing uneven, the lines, stripped, uncluttered, 
sing in good lyric fashion most of the time. Even if one cannot always 
accept the premise on which a particular poem is built, the work is sin- 
cere. Here, again, the war’s poems might have been omitted, with the 
possible exception of “To a Young Aviator.” The most original piece in 
this collection is ““The Glass-Bottomed Boat” which would have been 
more effective without the two final lines. In spite of the fact that the 
book has certain flaws, its spiritual overtones create a sense of inner illu- 
mination, as in “Second Sight”: 

Then we, whom tears had blinded for a season, 
Grew quiet in our grief, and in the hush, 


Found radiance that triumphed over reason— 
The Burning Bush! 


In Mrs. Lloyd’s book there is more than meets the eye and ear—and 
there is the added boon of selection.—IsABEL HARRISS BARR. 


Dante Alighieri, by Gerald C. Walsh, S.J. Milwaukee: Bruce Publish- 
ing Co. $3.00. 

Members of THE CaTHo.Lic Poetry Society OF AMERICA who 
have heard at various of their meetings, the distinguished scholar and 
editor of Thought, the Rev. Gerald G. Walsh, S.J., speaking on Dante, 
will additionally welcome his latest book. They will be able to relive 
his enthusiasm and they will miss only his very effective reading of the 
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Italian. But the engaging personality of the author which, as it were, 
has been enkindled by his long study of the master poet, continues to 
glow in his prose. And if there is one fact which stands out more than 
any other after the book is concluded, it is that the poetic genius of 
Dante cannot be fully appreciated unless it is read in the original 
Italian of Tuscany. Yet Father Walsh, more than any other author, 
has brought this appreciation closer to those who lack this ability, and 
leaves readers with the wish that he could himself provide an English 
translation to replace the inadequate ones now available. 

One element of Dante’s greatness was not only the many facets of 
his interests but the harmony which he brought to them. This, as 
Father Walsh, now in closely-reasoned exposition, now with true poetic 
insight and intuition, demonstrates, is a dominant characteristic of The 
Divine Comedy—a work primarily of a poet but also of a theologian, a 
philosopher and a statesman. Because Father Walsh is himself all of 
these, he becomes the interpreter of Dante par excellence. His interest, 
then, is directed both toward analysis and synthesis; to see Dante, it is 
true, in various aspects but above all to see him as a whole—as one pri- 
marily concerned with that unity which man can only achieve through 
the reflection of God as perfectly as his nature will permit. An integra- 
tion of intelligence, conscience and supernatural life for the individual 
multiplied would lead inevitably to the same synthesis of a universal 
culture, civilization and religion. The particular Dante thesis, which 
Father Walsh makes so clear, is that art and philosophy could serve as a 
bridge between politics and religion. It is only through consideration of 
these cardinal points that the reader can begin to understand the full 
significance of what we might call the “placings” of souls; without them, 
the relegation of certain to inferno would seem dictated either by whim 
or by personal malevolence To demonstrate the pattern, the author, 
as historian, has fitted Dante’s characters into the poem’s proper per- 
spective and illuminated the order of The Divine Comedy—an order in 
itself a reflection of the unity which Dante sought for the world itself. 

“Art, like politics, philosophy and religion,” Father Walsh interprets 
Dante, “only gets its meaning from the fact that beauty . . . is primarily 
in God, only secondarily in art. Ultimately, the most real art is the 
art of God, the supreme artist. When God created nature, divine beauty 
became open to the contemplation of human artists. Since nature is the 
child of God and since the creative visions of human nature follow the 
ways of nature, ‘man’s art is, as it were, God’s grandchild.’” Art, then, 
“is an image of divine beauty. Human art, like nature, which is divine 
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art, is found on three levels: first, in the mind of the artist; second, in 
the tools he uses as means; third, in the matter that is ordered or in- 
formed by art.” 

These quotations—and it must be remembered that they concern only 
a small part of the presentation—are used to lend force to the book’s 
recommendation for study by present-day writers and appreciaters of 
poetry. These latter, too, will find other less obvious benefits at every 
point in a very masterly dissertation.—JOHN GILLAND BRUNINI. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Summit, New Jersey. 

To the Editor—You are to be commended for the article “The Creden- 
tials of the Catholic Poet.” I especially liked the author’s insistence on 
the necessity for the poet to commute between the spiritual and sensuous 
world. I wondered if he realized that this school of thought had its 
origin in the neo-platonic dialectics of love: physical love, artistic love 
(where matter and spirit meet) and spiritual love (the love of Love it- 
self). This idea is found in embryo in Plato’s Symposium, but the later 
neo-platonic philosophers developed it. Dante’s Vita Nuova has its roots 
in this philosophy. 

Mr. Simons speaks nostalgically of the wonderful heritage of English 
verse, but laments that it is not a Catholic but a Protestant one. If we 
must pick an arbitrary date we could say that this tradition commenced 
with Marlowe, the father of English tragedy, and ended with Dryden 
and Pope. Since circa 1700 there has been a steady decline of English 
verse and hence the English language. But that aside. What I wished 
to emphasize is that between the early Elizabethan poets and the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century this “wonderful heritage” of English 
verse has included atheists (if one classifies Marlowe thus, although I do 
not), Roman Catholics (Southwell, Crashaw, Dryden, Pope), Anglicans 
(Donne and Herbert to mention but two), Puritans (Milton) and those 
whom, like Shakespeare, we are unable to classify for the simple reason 
that they hide themselves so completely in their work that we are un- 
able to discern their views on religion, life and politics. Nevertheless, 
in spite of this religious diversity, there is a poetic continuity from the 
early Elizabethans down to the eighteenth century. The early seven- 
teenth century “metaphysicals” were the direct inheritors of the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists. This is obvious in Donne who was still an Elizabethan 
and yet an innovator of the new school, “the metaphysicals.” 
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Now I merely present this theory for what it is worth; namely, the 
poetic heritage was derived from the fact that the poets, as well as the 
educated people of the day, shared the same body of knowledge although 
they did not all share the Catholic Faith in its fullness. In those days a 
writer could be sure that his readers would recognize any biblical or clas- 
sical reference. What writer today dares assume the same? Communi- 
cation is possible when people know the same things, but when, as to- 
day, professors from different departments of the same university speak 
a different language and cannot communicate, is it surprising that we 
suffer from a poetic poverty? For ultimately poetry is communication 
of truth, albeit the knowledge communicated is immediate and intuitive, 
not analytical and discursive—RuTH M. WiLvarp. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
To the Editor—May I add here that the discussions, both formal and in- 
formal, of theoretical aspects of poetry is highly stimulating—of interest 
and value. Your readers must generally find it so. . . . I thought the 
points well taken in the brief notation on the elusive and complex ex- 
pression-communication problem, by Margery Mansfield.—MarcGaRET 
STOCKWELL TALBERT. 
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FOR LENTEN READING ... 


IN THE BEGINNING 


(A Trilogy of One-Act Plays) 


by 
ISABEL HARRISS BARR 


(Foreword by ALFRED KREYMBORG) 


“These three lyric dramas are not only good poetry but good stage 
material. Mrs. Barr uses a short line and employs it with great sim- 
plicity, the effect being one of complete naturalness and even a certain 
colloquial tone. The rhymes seem to spring inevitably from the mat- 
ter of the plays and never make one feel that they are insisted upon. 
Instead they give just that degree of intensity and beauty called for by 
her beautiful subjects. In this book there should be just the kind of 
thing that schools and dramatic societies are looking for, and so often 
find it hard to obtain.”—-Theodore Maynard. 


“Mrs. Barr’s reverent imagination has indeed created a circumstan- 
tial sense of Christ’s birth, crucifixion, and resurrection.”—Marianne 
Moore. 


“I read it (the trilogy) at once, with the greatest interest and admi- 
ration.”—Robert Hillyer. 


**... they should be very appealing as plays for Church School and 
Christmas and Lenten production.”—Mary Ellen Chase. 


“I think the plays are beautifully done.”—Hervey Allen. 


“Stripped of the traditional biblical language, without ‘thee’ and 
‘thou,’ the diction seems human and timeless.”—A. M. Sullivan (in 
SPIRIT). 


Fifty cents the copy 
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On sale at: 
THE DRAMA BOOKSHOP, Inc. THE BURLINGTON 
48 West 52nd Street BOOKSHOP 
New York 19, N. Y. 1086 Madison Avenue 
New York 28, N. Y. 
Or direct from the publisher: 
WALTER H. BAKER COMPANY 
178 Tremont Street, Boston 11, Mass. 
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